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Duties Of American 


Citizens Stressed 


President Asks People to Take 
Stock of Themselves in This 
Hour of Crisis 








INSPIRED ACTION REQUIRED 





True Patriots Can Prove Their Ameri- 
canism by Working to Safe- . 
guard Their Country 





Throughout the United States, 
yesterday, May 17, was celebrated as 
“J Am an American Day.’’ All Amer- 
icans, native and foreign born, were 
asked to consider what being an 
American means. The President of 
the United States called upon all 
Americans to give thought to the 
duties and responsibilities of Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

The present is not an occasion for 
boasting about the meaning of 
Americanism. Rather, one should 
inquire honestly and seriously how 
he may help to strengthen and pre- 
serve his country; how he may help 
to guide it through the very grave 
dangers which beset it. The first 
step for the patriotic citizen to take 
is to try to see clearly what the 
dangers are so that he may deter- 
mine what needs to be done in order 
to overcome them. As a matter of 
fact, the threat to the nation at this 
time is threefold: ' 


The Price of Defeat 

1. Much that is most precious in 
American life will be lost if we do 
not win the war. If we should be 
forced to make a peace which would 
leave Germany and Japan armed 
and powerful and in control of most 
of the continents of Europe and Asia 
and much of Africa, we would be in 
constant danger. The war might be 
resumed at any moment and our en- 
emies, being in possession of the re- 
sources of most of the world, could 
increase their power almost without 
limit. We would be in danger every 
minute of being attacked by prac- 
tically all the rest of the world. 
We would live always in the shadow 
of war, would have to be armed to 
the teeth, would be obliged to use 
our resources in preparation for war, 
and would thus lose our high stand- 
ard of living and much of our free- 
dom. 

We do not think that we will lose 
the war, but we have a terrific strug- 
gle ahead of us. We cannot relax 
our efforts a minute until the war is 
won. It is the duty, then, of every 
800d citizen to ask very thoughtfully 
what he can best do to help us win. 

Each student can do a great deal. 
He can help to build in the nation a 
Strong morale. He can help to make 
the country united in its fight. He 
can become so well informed about 
the causes of the war, about the 
Plans of our enemies, about the ne- 
essity of our fighting loyally side by 
side with our allies, that he will not 
be influenced by Fifth Columnism, 
by defeatism, by those who spread 
- (Concluded on page 8) 
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A thought for Americans 








Among the Unsung Heroes 
By Walter E. Myer 


To what extent may citizens be expected to work for their country in 
time of crisis from motives of patriotism? Is it true that many people will 
serve only if they can make a profit from service? Is it true that manufacturers 
will do their best work only if they receive large profits from war contracts? 
Is it true that labor in the war industries would lie down on the job if a ceil- 
ing were placed on wages? These questions are frequently asked, and there 
is a difference of opinion concerning the answers. Undoubtedly there are 
citizens who are anxious to get all they can for themselves out of the war 
emergency. I do not believe, however, that a large proportion of them belong 
to that class. Most people are willing to undergo heavy personal sacrifice in 
order that the country may be served. 

Among those who have demonstrated a willingness to serve without 
personal reward, the teachers of the nation take high rank. Not enough has 
been said in appreciation of the services they so willingly render. The public 
is probably unaware of the war work which teachers are doing and of the 
difficulties under which the work is done. In the various dréft registrations, 
teachers by the hundreds of thousands have served as registrars. These duties 
have been hard and burdensome. More recently they have served as regis- 
trars in the sugar-rationing registrations, and then in the gas rationing. This 
has kept them working long overtime, and yet there have been no demands for 
overtime pay or for upward salary adjustments. Not only have the teachers 
served as registrars, but they have done a great deal of war work within the 
schools. They have supervised the selling of war stamps and bonds, the col- 
lection of paper and other waste or scarce materials; and many other activities 
having to do with the war effort. 

These duties have fallen upon teachers already overworked. In many 
cases, the young men have been taken from the staffs for the Army. Others 
have left teaching to take better paying jobs in war industries. It has not been 
easy to fill the vacancies. In some cases it has been impossible. The work of the 
retiring teachers has been taken on as extra burdens by other teachers. 

Overworked teachers, rendering willing service without additional com- 
pensation, are expected-to lead the youth of the nation in enthusiastic support 
of the country and its cause. They take front rank among the morale builders. 


Under great difficulties they are doing this work admirably. They deserve the 
hearty and unfailing cooperation of their students and the generous appreci- 
ation of the public which they serve. 


Africa's War Role 


Gains In Importance 





That Continent Protects Vital 


Sea Lanes and Serves as 
Land and Air Highway 


ALLIES ARE IN CONTROL 
Madagascar Seizure Protects Southern 


Africa, but Axis Threat Remains 
Serious in North and West 











The seizure of Madagascar and the 
blow which was dealt last week to 
the Japanese navy in the: Southwest 
Pacific (see page 5) are two encour- 
aging signs of the growing power 
and aggressiveness of the United 
Nations. The action against Mada- 
gascar was particularly significant 
from the standpoint of offensive 
warfare. It indicates that the United 
Nations are beyond the stage of 
sitting back and letting the Axis 
power seize all the initial advantages 
of occupying strategic territories. 

There is no question that Germany 
or Japan, had they been in a position 
to strike first, would have seized the 
island of Madagascar. They have 
shown no inhibitions against such 
action in the past. Moreover, it is 
doubtful whether Vichy would have 
ordered any real opposition to Axis 
occupation of the island, since it did 
not do so when Japan took control 
of French Indo-China. 


Importance of Madagascar 

Fortunately, however, neither Ger- 
many nor Japan has had the oppor- 
tunity to occupy Madagascar. Both 
have been too busy at other points. 
Nor are they able at present to put 
up any resistance. But the United Na- 
tions are losing no time in strength- 
ening their position, realizing that a 
little later the Japanese navy may 
strike out against the island. 

The size of the British landing 
force at Madagascar is still unknown. 
There were only some 5,000 French 
and native defenders of the island, 
and while these put up considerable 
resistance at first, they were quickly 
overcome. Since then, it is reported, 
large numbers of Yankee troops 
have been pouring into the island. 
Because of its enormous size—nearly 
1,000 miles long and 250 miles 
across at its widest point—a large 
force will be required to ensure its 
safety against the enemy. 

The strategic importance of Mad- 
agascar cannot be overestimated. If 
it were in the hands of the Axis 
nations, the main shipping route to 
Russia—by way of the Indian Ocean 
—would be seriously threatened and 
in constant danger of attack. In the 
extreme north of the island is the 
port of Diego Suarez. It has one 
of the finest and largest naval har- 
bors in the world. The group of 
nations which control this base are 
in a strong position to control the 
most vital part of the Indian Ocean 
—that part which leads to the Near 
East, to North Africa, to Russia, and 
to India. 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Alabama steel town 


Industrial 


EW subjects are more filled with 

controversy than those relating to 
labor. Even in wartime, discussions 
of labor relations are likely to be 
charged with dynamite. Nor are the 
books dealing with various aspects 
of the labor problems of the day 
apt to have the detachment and 
impartiality which characterize books 
on most other subjects. Most of them 
reflect a strong bias, either pro- 
labor or anti-labor. 


One cannot say that The Dynamics 
of Industrial Democracy by Clinton 
S. Golden and Harold J. Ruttenberg 
(New York: Harpers. $3) is impar- 
tial. It is strongly and frankly 
partisan. The authors are officials 
of the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee, one of the most militant 
labor unions affiliated with the CIO. 
But if the authors are partisan, they 
are by no means unfair. They have 
a case to present and they present 
it calmly, reasonably, and with con- 
siderable humor. 


What makes this book unusual is 
the fact that it approaches the prob- 
lems of labor from the human point 
of view. The authors put across their 
points not by talking about abstract 
principles which are merely words 
to most of the public, but by con- 
sidering individual cases. Thus col- 
lective bargaining is shown as men 


Democracy 


actually sitting down at the confer- 
ence table discussing and arguing 
about wages and grievances and 
other problems which come up in a 
given plant. 


The authors have formulated a set 
of 37 principles which they believe 
are essential to good employee- 
management relations. In order to 
demonstrate the validity of these 
principles, they take concrete ex- 
periences with which they are fa- 
miliar. From all these case histories, 
one has the feel of men working and 
bickering and arguing in order to 
settle their disputes and come to 
terms with their employers. 

Democratic, responsible labor un- 
ions, the authors contend, are essen- 
tial to industrial progress in the 
future. Harmonious labor relations 
depend upon goodwill on the part 
of both labor and management. But, 
after all is said and done—and this 
is emphasized repeatedly—the es- 
sential interests of the two groups 
are not in conflict. Both workers 
and managers are interested in con- 
stantly increasing production and 
steady progress. The ideal objective 
of smooth labor-management rela- 
tions should be “higher sales, lower 
prices, increased annual earnings, 
and sustained employment the year 
round.” 











ing the Allies. 





‘methods. 











To Teachers and Student Leaders 


The schools can be an important factor in winning the war and in 
building a permanent peace. The young people of the nation can study 
the issues of the war so thoroughly that they can immediately become 
effective in combating Fifth Columnism, defeatism, movements for divid- 
They can become leaders in bringing about the unity 
and high morale which is so essential to victory. 


They may also acquire the knowledge, the ideas which will enable 
them to work powerfully for sane reconstruction in our nation and the 
world. They may help materially to guide our country through the 
dangerous period of demobilization to an era of stability and progress. 

If this is to be accomplished, the schools must organize quickly to 
do the job. They must convert themselves to meet the emergency, just 
as the motor, refrigerator, radio, and scores of other industries have done. 
The schools cannot meet their obligations through “business as usual” 


But what, exactly, is to be done? What should be taught and 
studied at a time of grave crisis such as the present? By what methods 
and with whai materials? How may the schools best meet the challenge 
which rises before them? How may objections to an “all out” program 
of preparedness to cope with the emergency be met? 


These questions are considered in detail in a book which will be off 
the press about July 1—"Education for Victory,” by Walter E. Myer and 
Clay Coss (Washington, D. C.: Civic Education Service. $1). 


Teachers interested in the problem are asked to send their orders 
in advance. They will then receive the book in time to make such use of 
the suggestions as seems advisable in planning their work for next fall. 
Students should also find it useful as a guide to their own activities. 














News from 


President Roosevelt keeps reporters at 
his press conferences in suspense 
these days by referring to Shangri- 
La. It is the mythical land in Tibet 
which is told about in the novel, 
“Lost Horizon,’ by James Hilton. 
Shangri-La, the President said, was 
the base for the planes which re- 
cently raided Japan. Last week he 
added the further information that 
a drydock being built at Shangri-La 
was the destination of two American 
warships which, the Axis claimed, 
passed through the Mediterranean 
and the Suez Canal not long ago. 

* — * 

Income payments to individuals in the 
United States amounted to $8,654,- 
000,000 in March. Taking this and 
other figures into account, the De- 
partment of Commerce reports that 
the national income now stands at the 
rate of $106,000,000,000 a year—the 
highest on record. A year ago it was 
$92,090,000,000, and in 1929 it was 
$82,587,000,000. 

” + * 

Voluntary enlistments are keeping the 
Navy well supplied with men. Ac- 
cording to Secretary Knox, the Navy 
has more than 500,000 men today, as 
compared with about 140,000 in the 
summer of 1940. The total is ex- 
pected to be more than 1,000,000 by 
July 1943. 

* * * 

Synthetic cloth made from peanuts, 
invented by a Scotsman, was recently 
patented in the United States. Plastic 
shoes, which will neither crack nor 
crease and which can be washed, are 
also reported to be on the way. An- 
other development in footwear, less 
startling, is rubber heels, made of 
reclaimed rubber, which are now be- 
ing tested on the shoes of postmen 
and policemen in the nation’s capital. 

. * * a 

American shipyards helped to offset 
losses suffered by United Nations’ 
shipping during the first four months 
of this year. They completed 106 
merchant vessels in that time, and 
laid the keels for about 200. The 
April record was 36 ships delivered 
into service—better than one a day, 
but still not up to the mark necessary 
to turn out the 2,300 vessels scheduled 
for 1942-1943. 

* * * 

In the nation’s capital: Visitors to the 
Washington Monument are now 
barred from taking their cameras to 
the top of the tall shaft. ... The 
east wing of the White House is being 
enlarged to provide office space for 
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All Fronts 


persons on the President’s staff, in. 
cluding the Secret Service and the 
White House police. 

The Office of Price Administration, jt 
is reported, is planning to organize a 
volunteer army of “price wardens,” 
patterned somewhat along the lines 
of present civilian defense activities 
The “wardens” will not have the 
powers of “policemen,” but wil] 
merely investigate complaints in the 
local communities about prices. They 
will try to settle difficulties between 
customers and stores, thus relieving 
the OPA of a tremendous burden, 

* . + 

Two giraffes recently arrived at the 
Philadelphia Zoo after a perilous sea 
journey from Africa. The ship they 
were on narrowly escaped capture by 
an* enemy surface raider, and later 
had to dodge torpedoes fired by two 
enemy U-boats. The ship’s gun crew 
sank one of the subs and shot the 
periscope off the other. 

* + ~ 

War stamps served as tickets of ad. 
mission to a recent concert of the 
New York City WPA Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted 
by Leopold Sto- 
kowski. The stamps 
were sold in de- 
nominations rang- 
ing from 50 cents 
to $5, and the buy- 
ers, after showing 
them at the door, 
kept them. About 
$3,500 worth were sold in this way. 
The concert was the first in a weekly 
series of five. 


* * * 











War industries will employ a_ million 
or more additional women this year, 
according to War Manpower Chair- 
man Paul McNutt. He stated that of 
the 20,000,000 or so workers expected 
to be engaged in war production in 
1943, probably 4,000,000 will be 
women. Those with industrial ex- 
perience, of course, are going to work 
first, and the employment of women 
will continue along voluntary lines, 
he said. 

* * * 

More than 400 common civilian products 
may no longer be made of iron and 
steel, by order of the War Production 
Board. The list includes such things 
as bathtubs, cash registers, waste 
baskets, athletic equipment, and auto- 
mobile repair parts. Only those things 
now in the making may be finished, 
and the deadline for them is August 3. 


ACME 


TRAINING COAST ARTILLERYMEN. Officers and men from all over the country are sent to the 
Coast Artillery School at Fort Monroe, Virginia, which concerns itself solely with the various phases 


of seacoast artillery. 
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With Yanks in Australia 


T was only 15 days after Pearl Har- 
bor that the first American soldiers 
arrived on Australian soil. Since that 
time they have been joined by thou- 
sands of their buddies—no one knows 
exactly how many—and their uni- 
forms are today a very familiar sight 
all over the inhabited parts of the 
continent. 

These Yankee soldiers have trav- 
eled 6,500 miles from home, yet it is 
hard for them to realize that they 
are in a foreign country. It seems 
as though they have simply gone to 
another state, perhaps to California, 
or Arizona, or western Texas. 

Australian cities are very much like 
American cities—so much so that 
American boys there quickly feel at 
home. By and large, however, Aus- 
tralian towns and cities are cleaner 
and have more room, and there is a 
noticeable absence of the sordid slums 
which disgrace virtually every large 
American city. There are very few 
apartment buildings except in Syd- 
ney, for most of the people live in 
separate houses. 

Several customs in Australia prove 
a bit confusing to American boys at 
first. All traffic keeps to the left, as 
in Europe. One private complained, 
“J kept bumping into people on 
crowded sidewalks for three days 


tralian cities. 
of Melbourne. 


before I discovered all Australians 
walk, as well as drive, on the wrong 
side of the street.” 

Streetcar fare in Australian cities 
is comparatively cheap, amounting to 
only about four cents American 
money for the first zone. For men 
in uniform, this fare is cut in half. 
Many of the taxis burn charcoal in- 
stead of gasoline. 

The money system is also like the 
British, being based on shillings and 
Pounds. However, American money 
has been made legal tender (legally 
acceptable) all over Australia for 
Many years, and Australians have 
been very helpful in seeing that the 
visitors get the right change. Several 
dishonest money changers who tried 
to profit on the situation were quickly 
rounded up and put in jail. 

Many Americans have an idea that 
Australians are tall, lanky people— 
an idea probably based on pictures 
of Australian cowboys. Actually, 
Australians look very much like 
Americans, all shapes and sizes. If 
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AMERICAN UNIFORMS are now familiar sights in Aus- 


These Yanks are walking through the streets 


anything, the average Australian is of 
medium height and perhaps a bit 
stocky in build. Almost all of them 
are of British origin. 

One obvious difference, however, 


‘is the almost complete absence of 


colored races. The government of 
Australia does not admit black, 
brown, or yellow people as permanent 
settlers. Of course, there are a few 
black aborigines living in the “bush 
country” of the interior, but few of 
them are seen near the large cities. 

One of the most noticeable things 
about the Australians is the way they 
pronounce many words. Their accent 
sounds to the stranger very much like 
that of the British, but students of 
language say it is an accent all of its 
own. Words with ‘“a” or “ai’’ are 
usually pronounced as though they 
were spelled with long “i.” For ex- 
ample, they say “‘todye” for ‘“‘today.” 

This habit is well illustrated by a 
story about an American soldier who 
was seriously injured in an accident 
in Sydney, and who was taken to a 
hospital. When he regained con- 
sciousness, he said to the nurse, “Was 
I brought here to die?’ And she said, 


“No, sir, you were brought here 
yesterdye!”’ 
The “Aussie” language also has 


many words different from American 
usage. Australians say “chem- 
ist” for druggist, “hair- 
dresser” for barber, ‘‘scone” 
for biscuit, “biscuit” for 
cracker, “petrol” for gasoline, 
and “boots” for shoes. 
Strangely enough, the Aus- 
tralians have no trouble at 
all understanding American 
boys, because they see so 
many of our movies. In fact, 
most of the movies shown 
there come from Hollywood. 


The Australians are great 
users of slang. They refer to 
themselves as ‘“‘Diggers.”’ This 
term is thought to have its 
origin in the fact that many 
of the early settlers of the 
continent came to dig gold. 
The word is also used to mean 
“pal” or “comrade.” 

Australians frequently say 
the Americans are “fair 
dinkum,”’ meaning that they 
are “right guys.” It is one 
way in which they show how 
glad they are to see the 
Americans. Since so many of 
the Australian boys have gone 
overseas to other battle 
fronts, the people back home have 
“adopted” the Yankees. Typical of 
their attitude are these remarks: “It’s 
good to know our boys are being 
backed up like this,” or, “American 
uniforms make me feel lots safer.” 
Also many Australians have ex- 
pressed the hope that some of the 
American lads will stay after the 
war, and a number of the Americans 
like the people and the country so 
well that they plan to do just that. 

Since Americans have started com- 
ing “down under” the Australians 
have become very conscious of Amer- 
ican affairs. Their papers carry a 
great deal of news about the United 
States, and they discuss the possibility 
of postwar alliances and agreements 
with the United States. In theaters 
the people rise when the “Star 
Spangled Banner” is played. 

The Yanks are surprised to see two 
flags in Australia, one with a red 
field, and one with a blue field. Both 
flags were designed by a 14-year-old 
schoolboy, whose idea won first place 
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JUMPING-OFF PLACE. 
new supply road leading to Port Darwin: 
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in a contest in which 30,000 sugges- 
tions from all over the world were 
submitted. 

In the upper right-hand corner of 
each flag is the Union Jack of Britain, 
and below this is a. large seven- 
pointed star. One point is for each 
of the six states, and the seventh is 
for the territories. In the left part 
of the field are five stars representing 
the famous Southern Cross which one 
sees in the heavens south of the 
equator. 

The red flag may be flown by any- 
one, but the blue flag is reserved for 
use by the government and certain 
noncommercial organizations. 

Australians go in for sports in a 
big way, and they love to be out of 
doors. The national game is cricket, 
as in England. They do not have a 
‘‘World Series,’ but at the end of each 
season the best Australian and Eng- 
lish cricket teams play for the cham- 
pionship, which the Australians often 
win. 

The “Aussies” play practically no 
baseball, but they are very good at 
tennis and football. However, their 
football rules are different from 
United States rules. 


Nearly everyone in Australia 
swims. There are miles and miles of 
wonderful beaches, and most people 
have deep tans from being out in the 
open so much. Also everyone is keen 
about horse racing. 


One reason so many people engage 
in sports is that the climate is very 
mild and warm. The part of Aus- 
tralia where most of the people live 
is about the same latitude as Cali- 
fornia. Since the cold season does 
not last long, most houses do not have 
central furnaces, and therefore they 
usually do not have basements. 


Australia is a nation of meat eaters 
and tea drinkers. The average person 
there eats about twice as much meat 
as the average American. He also 
consumes about seven pounds of tea 
a year, 10 times as much as the 
average American. It is difficult to 
get water in cafes unless one asks 
especially for it. 


There are numerous other minor 
differences between Australian and 
American life which the Yanks 
quickly notice. It is impossible to 
get one’s “boots” shined at shoe shine 
stands—there aren’t any! At night 
the city streets are “browned out,” 
which means about an 80 per cent 
blackout. The railroads of one state 
usually do not join those of the next 
state, because the distance between 
the rails is usually different. There 
are actually three different widths or 
gauges in regular use. Perhaps most 


INT'L NEWS 


Alice Springs is in the heart of Australia, at the southern terminus of the 
A number of American soldiers are probably on duty here. 


noticeable of all is the fact that the 
whole pace of living is much slower 
than in the United States. The Aus- 
tralians express amazement at the 
way the Yanks are always in a “‘tear- 
ing hurry!” 
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“I beg your pardon, sir,” said the 
bank teller, “but what is your name?” 

“My name!” ejaculated the customer. 
“Can’t you see my signature on the 
deposit slip?” 

“Well, sir, 
osity.” 


that aroused my curi- 
—TueE Lookout 














“Never mind feathering your nest—lI say 
fortify it!” 


NOFZIGER IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“TI never thought you’d marry that 
man.” 
“Neither did I, my dear. I hated his 
ways, but adored his means.” 
—Typo GRAPHIC 





First Rookie: “I hear you had a 
wrestling match with the top sergeant. 
What happened?” 

Second Rookie: “Well, I decides to 
surprise him, so I jumps at him and 
grabs his wrist like this, and jerks his 
neck like this, and twists his arm like 
this, and before he knows what hits 
him—I’m flat on my back.” 

—WALL STREET JOURNAL 





Stranger: “I’ve come out here to 
make an honest living.” 

Native: “Well, there’s not much com- 
petition.” —LABOR 





An inmate of the asylum approached 
the painter hard at work on the ceil- 
ing. “Hey, mister, have you got a good 
hold on that brush?” 

“IT think so—why?” 

“Well, hang on tight—I’m gonna 
move this ladder.” —SELECTED 





“T hear your friend is back in the 


hospital.” 
“Yeah, he took a sudden turn for the 
nurse.” —CHAPARRAL 





“Listen, Bill, will you give me that 
five bucks you owe me? I’m asking 
you for the last time!” 

“Thanks, old man. 


I was hoping 
you'd finally give up.” 


—SELECTED 





Cop: “How did you knock this pe- 
destrian down?” 


Motorist: “I didn’t. I just pulled up 


to him, stopped my car, waited for 
him to pass, and he fainted.” 
—CAPPER’S WEEKLY 
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The Week at Home 
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SAVING GAS. America’s fighting men and civilian employees at the Sacramento, California, Air 


Depot are “all out” 


in their effort to help Uncle Sam conserve rubber, gasoline, and oil. 


Every 


available bicycle in this region has been bought up by the military personnel and by thousands of 


civilian war workers. 


Clamp Down 

Gas rationing is just a beginning 
step in a general program to limit the 
use of cars. This fact was brought 
out when seven leading government 
officials appeared before a Senate 
commiitee last week to urge that 
Congress pass a law setting a national 
speed limit of 40 miles an hour. They 
also called for a law which would 
permit the government to take pri- 
vate automobiles and tires—especially 
the latter, so great is the military 
need for rubber. 

How far and how fast the govern- 
ment will move to establish these 
various controls is uncertain. The 
Office of Defense Transportation, 
headed by Joseph B. Eastman, has 
already been given control over all 
rubber-borne transportation — pas- 
senger cars, taxicabs, buses, and 
trucks. It has the authority to limit 
their use for “non-essential civilian 
activities.” 

Among the ways in which the ODT 
will exercise this power will be to 
issue orders forbidding the hauling 
of certain unnecessary things in 
trucks, and controlling delivery serv- 
ices which civilians ordinarily expect 
in time of peace. 


Red Cross, Age 61 


This week marks the 61st birthday 
of the American Red Cross. It was 
on May 21, 1881, that a small group 
of men and women met at Clara 
Barton’s home in the nation’s capital 
to organize an American branch of 
the International Red Cross. Later 
it was given official standing by acts 
of Congress. 





In the years that have passed, the 
Red Cross has ministered to millions 
of victims of wars, famines, epidemics, 
floods, and weather disasters. Both 
at home and abroad, it has provided 
food, clothing, medical care, and 
shelter for sufferers. 


Today its resources are being tested 
as never before in meeting needs 
created by the Second World War. 
Red Cross nurses are caring for 
wounded soldiers. Other workers 
wearing the badge of mercy are help- 
ing to establish communications be- 
tween families at home and prisoners 
of war abroad. 


In addition to these and many other 
services to the armed forces, the Red 
Cross is carrying aid to war refugees 
in many nations. 


Its program of 





collecting blood plasma has already 
saved many lives, and will save thou- 
sands more. And as always, the or- 
ganization is taking relief to disaster 
victims in this country, such as those 
recently made homeless by tornadoes 
in Oklahoma. 


New Radio Link 


North American listeners can tune 
in tomorrow night, May 19, on the 
special program which will open the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s new 
Latin American network of 76 sta- 
tions. CBS stations in this country 
will broadcast the program, which 
will feature prominent officials of the 
United States and other countries, 
leading Hollywood stars, and artists 
who are to appear regularly on the 
new hookup. 


CBS has thus developed the first 
radio chain linking the United States 
with its 20 neighbor republics to the 
south. To serve the 76 Latin Ameri- 
can stations, CBS has three powerful 
transmitters, which will send news, 
talks, and music. The stations will 
pick up these programs and retrans- 


mit them to their listeners. Tech- 
nicians, announcers, newspapermen, 
and artists with broad experience in 


what interests Latin America will 
plan the programs. 
Warhawk 

Three Curtiss Warhawks’ went 


through their aerial paces last week 
to show a small audience of observers 
the latest in American fighter planes. 
A member of the P-40 series, which 
includes the Tomahawk and _ the 
Kittyhawk, the Warhawk is now be- 
ing produced in quantity. 

Among the facts which the Army 
permitted to be revealed about the 
Warhawk is that it has a speed in the 
400-mile class, and that it can fly 
higher and faster than earlier P-40’s. 
Its official designation is the P-40F. 
It has a 1,150-horsepower Rolls-Royce 
engine. 

One of the most impressive demon- 
strations of the show, apart from the 
speed and maneuverability of the 
Warhawk, was the firing of guns on 
a Kittyhawk. Over 3,000 rounds of 
.50-caliber shells a minute were 
poured by its six guns into a gas tank 
and into a target of great logs. The 
tank was made a sieve, and the logs 
were pulverized into sawdust. Ob- 
servers could readily understand the 
reports that Japanese Zero planes 
have disintegrated in the air under 
a few bursts from a P-40’s guns. At 
the demonstration, it was explained 
that the bullets struck with the same 
force as a 10-ton truck hitting a solid 
brick wall at 40 miles an hour. 


Facts and Figures 


So far in the present war the United 
States government has already paid 
out more cash than the total amount 
which it spent during the First World 
War. From 1917 until the peace treaty 
was ratified in 1921, the government 
stated a few days ago, $25,729,000,000 
was spent. Since July 1940, by com- 
parison, about $26,000,000,000 has 
been paid for war purposes. 
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The Treasury’s best available 
records show that the following are 
the costs of the nation’s past wars: 

Revolutionary War—about $150. 
000,000. 

War of 1812—$133,700,000. 

Mexican War—$166,000,000. 

Civil War—for the North only. 
$15,097,000,000 (including payments 
te veterans, etc., to 1938). 

War with Spain—$1,921,504,009 
(to 1938). 

First World War—$41,765,000,009 
(to 1934). 

The $26,000,000,000 already paid 
out for the present war, of course. 
is just the beginning. As we reported 
last week, another $35,000,000,000 for 
the Army will boost the program to 
nearly $200,000,000,000. This total, 
the Treasury stated last week, js 
more than the government paid out 
from the time George Washington 
was inaugurated President, in 1789. 
to December 7, 1941—the date of the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. During that 
time, $197,180,000,000 was paid out 
for all purposes. 


Sea Commander 


Japan’s threat to Australian- 
American communication lines was 
recognized, a few days ago, in the ap- 
pointment of Vice- 
Admiral Robert L. 
Ghormley to the 
supreme command 
of all land, sea, 
and air forces in a 
vast area of the 
South Pacific. The 
United States 
naval officer’s au- 
thority and re- 
sponsibility are 
somewhat similar 
to those of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur in the Southwest Pacific. 

Admiral Ghormley, however, has 
what is chiefly a naval assignment, 
because there are relatively few is- 
lands scattered in the great stretches 
of ocean area which are in his charge. 
Most of the bases and outposts belong 
to New Zealand, Australia, the Free 
French, and the United States, and a 
little of the territory is British. 

A native of Oregon, Ghormley 
graduated from the University of 
Idaho before entering the United 
States Naval Academy, where he was 
commissioned an ensign in 1906. As- 
signments both with the fleet and in 
the Navy Department during the 
1930’s prepared him for top com- 
mands in this war. 
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The Week Abroad 


Churchill Speaks 


In times past Winston Churchill 
has told the British people that he 
had little to offer them except blood, 
toil, sweat, and tears. Last week, in 
a radio address marking the end of 
his second year as Prime Minister, he 
had something more—a message of 
good cheer, and a promise of victory. 

It was probably the most confi- 
dent speech Churchill has made since 
he came into office. He summarized 
the valiant achievements of the 
United Nations’ forces, and contrasted 
them to the waning power of the 
German Wehrmacht. He pointed to 
the powerful hammer blows dealt to 
Axis strongholds by the RAF in re- 
cent weeks, and promised the Ger- 
man people that they would suffer 
more and more of the blood and tears 
they had forced on so much of the 
civilized world. 

Two significant notes were struck. 
Churchill puzzled over the fact that 
the long-expected German offensive 

» inthe East is weeks overdue. There 
was a strong suggestion that the Nazi 
drive has been held up by serious in- 
ternal conditions within Germany it- 
self, conditions which may already 
have sealed Hitler’s fate. 

Also, Churchill sounded an omi- 
nous chord when he warned Hitler 
against starting gas warfare. He 
promised that the British would re- 
taliate in full force if poison gas is 
used against any of the Allies. 


Coral Sea Battle 


Reports so far received concern- 
ing the mighty Battle of the Coral 
Sea indicate that the United Nations 


have achieved a real victory. A 


powerful Japanese force which was 
aimed at the Australian life line and 
perhaps at Australia itself was broken 
up and turned back, at least tempo- 
rarily. Moreover, the Japanese are 
believed to have lost an aircraft 
carrier, a heavy cruiser, and a light 
cruiser, besides 18 other warships 
sunk or damaged. 

However, it might be well to heed 
the warning of Barnet Nover, col- 
umnist for the Washington Post: 

“It is far too soon to assume that 
the victory was decisive or that it has 
permanently altered the naval bal- 
ance of power in our favor. Until we 
know more of what actually took 
place in that encounter it would be 
wise to avoid unrestrained jubi- 
lation.” 

Nover goes on to point out that “it 
is probable that the Battle of the 
Coral Sea was only the first stage in 
what may be a prolonged struggle 
for the control of communications in 
the Antipodes. . . . We must assume 
that, despite the heavy losses Japan 
suffered . . . she will try again.” 


New Roads to China- 


Anticipating the fall of the Burma 
Road, the Chinese people have for 
Months been busily developing four 
alternate routes of supply. Each of 
these has a greater potential capac- 
ity than the Burma Road itself. 

By far the most important is the 
ar route. For some time China has 
been receiving small arms and es- 
Pecially valuable materials by air, 
but huge transport ferries, capable 
of carrying from three to eight tons, 
are now being outfitted to deliver 





big guns, armored cars, and even 
light tanks. 

The “Red Route” is a combination 
rail and motor route beginning in 
Siberia and running across north- 
west China to Chunking. It has 
been in minor use for four years and 
is now being expanded. 

The railroad system of northeast 
India, which begins at Calcutta, is 


connected to Chungking by two 
parallel routes. One is an ancient 
caravan trail running westward 


through the “Lost Horizon” country 
of the Himalayas of Tibet. It is lo- 
cated so far north as to be well 
protected from Japanese _ attacks. 
Paralleling it to the south is the 
new “Assam Road” now being chis- 
eled through the mountains of 
China and India by a half million 
coolies. 


Lopez of Colombia 


The people of Colombia went to 
the polls a few days ago and elected 
as their president for the next four 
years a smooth, able _ politician 
named Alfonso Lopez. It will be 
Lopez’ second term in office, since he 
served previously from 1934 to 1938. 

As chief of the Liberal party, Lo- 
pez might well be compared to 


* 
BROROLOOLA 


dent Roosevelt and of the Good 
Neighbor Policy. 


Smuts of Africa 


“Slim Jannie,’ as Prime Minister 
Jan Christian Smuts is popularly 
called in South Africa, vigorously 
opposes any Axis-tinged ‘““New Order 
for Africa.” He is determined that 
the Union ‘‘can have but one peace, 
and that is a peace through victory.” 


At the outbreak of war in 1939, 
the anti-British General James Hert- 
zog, not Smuts, was head of the 
South African government. But the 
day after Hertzog declared his policy 
of neutrality, Smuts pushed him out 
of office and led the Union into war 
as an ally of Britain. 

Although born a British subject in 
the Cape of Good Hope, Smuts re- 
nounced his nationality to enter 
politics in the Transvaal a few years 
before the outbreak of the Boer War 
in 1899. For two years during that 
conflict he led a _ guerrilla band 
against the English. Later he or- 
ganized the People’s party that agi- 
tated for independence. When the 
new Liberal Government granted 
self-rule to the South Africans in 
1905, Smuts again became a British 
partisan—an abrupt about-face that 


HEAVY ALLIED BLOWS. 
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ACME 
SOUTH AFRICAN LEADER. General Jan C. 
Smuts, one of the world’s leading statesmen, is 
the outstanding personage in South Africa. 


fanatical. Thoroughly cosmopolitan, 
he is ‘that rarity among Boers, a 
man of Europe.” 


Minister to Arabia 


For many years Hitler has tried 
to enlist the support of the Arab 
world by posing as the “Defender” 
of the Moslem faith. In order to 
counteract this influence, the British 
and the Americans have taken many 
pains to keep the good will of the 
Arabs in North Africa and the Mid- 
dle East. 
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In the Coral Sea the United States dealt a heavy blow to the Japanese navy 


Cardenas of Mexico or President 
Roosevelt. During his previous term 
in office he put into effect one of the 
most enormous programs of reform 
ever experienced anywhere in so 
short a time. The constitution was 
redrawn, advanced labor legislation, 
tax laws, and land reform laws were 
passed, a national university was 
founded, and the suffrage was 
broadened. His Conservative oppo- 
nents hate him fervently, but others 
say his name will rank among the 
greatest Colombia has ever known. 

As chief executive of one of our 
Latin American neighbors, Lopez can 
be expected to cooperate fully with 
the United States, even to the ex- 
tent of military effort, if necessary. 
He is a profound admirer of Presi- 


won him the lifetime hatred of many 
irreconcilables. 

For two years in the First World 
War Smuts served as a British gen- 
eral. He then joined Lloyd George’s 
war cabinet of six in London. The 
present Royal Air Force is said to 
be a direct outgrowth of Smuts’ 
efforts as presiding officer of the Air 
Organization Committee of that time. 
A passionate advocate of the League 
of Nations, Smuts suffered his great- 
est disappointment at the organiza- 
tion’s failure to preserve the peace 
of Europe. 

The South African Prime Minister 
today is a slim, soldierly man, with 
a Vandyke beard, steel blue eyes, 
a brilliant, cultivated mind, and a 
devotion to duty that approaches the 


Friendly ties between the Arabs 
and the Allies were strengthened re- 
cently by extension of lend-lease aid 
to Iran and Iraq. Also, an Iraqi 
Legation was set up for the first time 
in Washington. 

A few days ago a further step in 
this program of good will was an- 
nounced. Alexander Kirk, Ameri- 
can Minister to Egypt, will soon pay 
a flying visit to Ibn Saud, King of 
Saudi Arabia. Following this visit, 
a legation will be established in 
Saudi Arabia, with a permanent 
minister from the United States. 
Also, a special agricultural mission 
will be sent, headed by M. S. Twitch- 
ell, a man who has spent many years 
in Arabia and is well known and 
well liked by the people. 
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Africa’s Role in the Second World War 


(Concluded from page 1) 


But not only have the United Na- 
tions tightened their control of the 
Indian Ocean by the seizure of Mad- 
agascar; they have also greatly im- 
proved their position on the conti- 
nent of Africa. If the Axis powers 
were to occupy Madagascar, they 
would undoubtedly be able to gain 
a strong foothold in southern Africa. 
Eventually, the Japanese, driving 
from the south, might be able to 
make contact with the Germans, 
coming down from the north. 


As it is, the United Nations have 


gone far to remove the threat of 
a Japanese invasion of southern 
Africa. This will enable them to 


concentrate on the danger of Axis 
expansion in northern and western 
Africa. For it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the United Nations re- 
tain their present control of that vast 
continent which stretches 5,000 miles 
from north to south, and is 4,500 
miles at its widest point. A recent 
Foreign Policy Report tells why 
Africa must be held: 


Africa and the War 


The continent’s importance results 
largely from its strategic position as a 
great land mass lying on the southern 
flank of Europe, facing the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and the Atlantic and In- 
dian Oceans. If the Allies are able 
to maintain their control over most 
of Africa and keep the French and 
Spanish governments out of the war, 
they can effectively prevent the Nazis 
from breaking out of Europe and 
gaining access to the high seas. 

Africa is also the most advantageous 
base from which the Allies can in the 
future take the offensive against the 
Axis. 

In. the present stage of the war, 
Africa provides and protects the short- 
est and best routes linking the Western 
front on the English Channel with the 
Middle Eastern and Russian fronts. 
Ships carrying supplies from Britain 
and the United States pass around 
Africa, while airplanes fly across Al- 
lied territory (in Africa) on their way 
from the democratic homelands to the 
fighting forces in western Asia. 

Africa, moreover, makes a limited 
contribution (in manpower) to the 
war effort of the Allied powers—a 
contribution which increases in sig- 
nificance as the war is prolonged. 

When the conflict first broke out in 
Europe, most of the British and 
French-controlled territories in 
Africa automatically went to war 
against Germany. There were cer- 
tain exceptions, such as, for ex- 
ample, the Union of South Africa, 
which has the power to decide when 
it will go to war or when it will 
make peace. It did not lose any 
time in declaring war against Ger- 
many, however, and, despite a con- 
siderable fascist movement in that 
land, the large majority of articulate 
South Africans have given their full 
support to the British. In fact, the 
Union of South Africa sent 30,000 
well-trained troops to help drive the 


Italians out of Ethiopia. 

In a sense, the Italians and Ger- 
mans are in effective control of north- 
ern Africa. By their domination of 
Libya, they have closed the Medi- 
terranean to British shipping. It 
should be said in this connection, 
though, that even if the fascist forces 
were driven out of Libya, the Medi- 
terranean would still be unsafe for 
shipping, since Axis airplanes, based 
in Italy and other southern Euro- 
pean lands, could constantly attack 
naval and merchant vessels. Hence, 
it is of no great advantage, from that 
standpoint, for the Germans and 
Italians to control Libya. 


Nevertheless, their occupation of 


that African colony is a constant 
threat to the United Nations. Their 
“agents” and “tourists’’ go out from 
there to neighboring territories 
which are controlled by Vichy- 
France and Spain. They spread their 
propaganda among the natives. They 
are organizing strong Fifth Column 
groups. When the time is ripe, they 
may, with or without the approval 
of the French, be able to seize large 


Equatorial Africa, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, and then a railroad, carries 
the supplies on to Egypt. 

In addition to this road, the United 
Nations are transporting great quan- 
tities of supplies across Africa by 
air. Giant transport planes are be- 
ing used for this purpose, and they 
are playing an increasingly impor- 
tant role in getting weapons and 
materials to the fighting fronts. 





SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAYS AND HARBORS 


JOHANNESBURG, the “New York” of South Africa, is one of the large centers of industry and 
population in the southern part of the “dark continent.” 


areas of these lands, be able to 
establish themselves along the west 
coast of Africa, from which they 
could make devastating raids on At- 
lantic shipping. 

Furthermore, if Hitler decides to 
march his troops down through Tur- 
key and attack Egypt and the Suez 
Canal from that side, the Axis troops 
in Libya could form the second part 
of a great pincer movement. 

There is no question that Hitler 
appreciates the growing importance 
of Africa in the war. That continent 
is being used with increasing effec- 
tiveness by the United Natiohs. Rap- 
idly growing quantities of men and 
supplies are being transported across 
its vast stretches to the Near East 
and to the Russian front. Progress 
in this direction has accelerated since 


Many new airfields are being built 
in order to handle this growing 
traffic. 

The Free French are taking an 
important part in all these activities. 
Their main headquarters are in 
Brazzaville, a typically tropical town 
in French Equatorial Africa. Our 
State Department recently sent a 
consul to Brazzaville, thereby offi- 
cially recognizing the Free French 
government there as the controlling 
authority over that region. Vichy- 
France protested our action, but that 
did not change the situation. 

As a matter of fact, there is reason 
to believe that thousands of French 
colonial soldiers in the part of Africa 
which is controlled by Vichy may, 
in case France goes all-out for Ger- 
many, break away and join the Free 
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DIEGO SUAREZ, harbor and naval base on the French island of Madagascar, is now in the hands of 


the United Nations. 


the Free French have established 
their authority, independently of 
Vichy-France, over such a large area 
of the French colonial empire in 
Africa (see map on opposite page). 

Under the leadership of General 
de Gaulle, the Free French have 
built a 1,500-mile highway across 
their territory that is proving of tre- 
mendous value in transporting sup- 
plies to Egypt, the Near East, and 
Russia. The road starts at the port 
of Duala in the Cameroons, and 
weaves its way through French 


French forces. Many have already 
taken such action. That may be one 
reason why Hitler has not pushed 
his hand any faster than he has in 
Vichy’s African empire. 

So long as the situation remains 
as it is at present, the United Na- 
tions have a tremendous advantage 
in Africa. Now that they have Mada- 
gascar, they control all the eastern 
coast of Africa and most of the west- 
ern coast. So long as they can keep 
the French from actively fighting 
alongside the Axis forces in Africa, 


their position seems fairly secure for 
the remainder of the summer. Hitler 
may still attempt to launch a major 
drive in North Africa this summer, 
but if he does, he will be under great 
handicaps. Extremely hot winds ang 
intense heat now prevail in that 
region. At this time of year, the 
sun beats down on metal weapons, 
making them so hot that they cannot 
be touched by bare hands. The 
vitality of the fighting men is at q 
low point. The difficulties of carry. 
ing on war under these conditions 
are so great as to make any major 
victory almost impossibie to achieve. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
there will be no fighting at all jp 
North Africa this summer. There 
undoubtedly will be. And Hitler 
may, -despite the obstacles, launch a 
major campaign against Egypt from 
two sides. For there is no question 
that he realizes the advantages of 
expanding his control over Africa, 
both from an offensive and a defen- 
sive standpoint. Moreover, control 
of Africa would furnish Germany 
and her allies with certain products, 
such as coffee, tropical fruits, cotton, 
wool, palm oil, and rubber, which 
they need and desire. 


Future of Continent 


In conclusion, we may speculate 
briefly on Africa’s future. What will 
be her fate after the war? If Ger- 
many should win, the Foreign Policy 
Association declares, the Nazi “new 
order” will extend all over Africa. 
In the report to which we have re- 
ferred, the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion says: 

Deductions drawn from the state- 
ments of Axis leaders, the reports of 
European observers, and the fate of 
territories already under Nazi rule 
indicate that Hitler plans to exercise 
hegemony over Africa, perhaps allo- 
cating the administration of the north- 
east portion (but not the Suez Canal) 
to Mussolini in recognition of his long- 
standing claims to a new Roman Em- 
pire, and parts of northwest Africa 
to “collaborationist” governments in 
France and Spain. To Africa would 
be moved some of the “inferior” racial 
groups—Slavs, Jews, etc.—who, along 
with the indigenous Negro peoples 
ranking lowest in the Nazi racial scale, 
would be relegated to the production 
of raw materials for German Europe. 

But assuming that the United Na- 
tions are victorious, what, then, will 
be the fate of the 155,000,000 or so 
people, the majority of whom are 
Negroes, who live on that continent? 
No one knows the answer to that 
question. But the large majority 
of the articulate native leaders, ac- 
cording to the most impartial reports 
obtainable, feel that they have far 
greater hope of making progress 
under the leadership of the United 
Nations than under that of Ger- 
many. They feel that England and 
France and other colonial powers 
have taken too much from them and 
not given enough in return; that 
they have held back progress. 

On the other hand, these native 
leaders are convinced, in the light of 
Hitler’s racial theories, together with 
Germany’s past record in colonial 
administration, the future, undef 
Germany, would be dark indeed. 

One hopeful sign for the future 
development of Africa is the estab- 
lishment of airways and the con 
struction of new roads which af 
resulting from the war. These im 
provements may go far toward ad- 
mitting the light of progress to the 
“dark continent.” 
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Duties of Americans 


(Concluded from page 1) 


suspicion against our allies. He will 
be so well informed concerning these 
things that he can help others to be 
free from the influences of doubt and 
division. He can help to establish 
public opinion which unitedly sup- 
ports the war. Then the American 
people will put forth every ounce of 
their energy. 


Study Needed 


2. Students who see the necessity of 
proving their Americanism by sup- 
porting the war effort in this way 
can give every minute of their spare 
time to the work of preparation; to 
reading and thinking about the is- 
sues of the war. They can spend 
their vacation in this way—all of it 
which is not employed in actual 
work or necessary recreation. They 
can afford to work hard at the job, 
for these are not ordinary times. 
They are times during which every 
American must work untiringly in 
the performance of his duty. Among 
the books, pamphlets, and maga- 
zine articles that one may read in 
order to clarify his ideas about the 
issues of the war are these: 


Magazines 


. “The Roots of the Pacific Con- 
flict,” by Nathaniel Peffer. Asia, Feb- 
ruary 1942. An analysis of the pres- 
sures and drives which led Japan to 
embark upon a course of conquest. 

2. “The Truth Is Good News,” by 
Herbert Agar. Harpers, May 1942. Ac- 
cording to this author, there can be no 
complete victory until people truly 
understand what we are fighting for. 

3. “Wanted: United Nations,” by 
Michael Straight. The New Republic, 
April 20, 1942. A Washington corre- 
spondent advocates a working com- 
bination of all the anti-Axis powers, in 
a spirit of full confidence and mutual 
trust, as the means of carrying the war 
through to a successful conclusion. 

4. “All-Out Air Power—Key to Vic- 
tory,” by Major Alexander P. de Sev- 
ersky. The New York Times Maga- 
zine, April 19, 1942. “The traditional 


geographical patterns of military or- 
ganization,” writes the author, “fixed 
by the nature of surface combat, must 
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be ruthlessly brushed aside in plan- 
ning air-force organization.” 


Pamphlets 


1. Bricks Without Mortar, by Varian 
Fry (New York: Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation). The story of international co- 
operation, with its defects and failures, 
from early times to the Munich agree- 
ment. 

2. Battles Without Bullets, by 
Thomas Brockway (New York: For- 
eign Policy Association). This pam- 
phlet deals with the world-wide eco- 
nomic warfare which preceded the 
armed conflict. 


Books 


1. Browne, Lewis. Something Went 
Wrong (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany). The author stresses the tre- 





mendous creative forces turned loose 
under capitalism, but shows how the 
system, as it has operated in the past, 
was incapable of controlling the forces 
which it unleashed. He concludes that 
lack of planning, both on a national 
and international scale, led to eco- 
nomic breakdown which, in turn, was 
a preface to war and world upheaval. 
2. Werner, Max. Battle for the 
World (New York: Modern Age 
Books). This book is a discussion of 
the broader strategy of the Second 
World War. It deals with the military 
struggle, diplomatic moves, and all 
other issues of the world conflict. 


Postwar Readjustments 


3. Another danger confronts the 
nation. Though we may win the 
war, we will still have before us the 
problem of getting back to a peace- 
time basis within the nation. Very 
soon, one-half or more of all the 
workers of the nation will either be 
in the armed forces or in war indus- 
tries. They will be engaged in work 
which will last only as long as the 
war lasts. When the war closes, a 
large proportion of our armed forces 
will be sent home. The factories 
producing tanks and bombers and 
munitions and other war equipment 
will close. The jobs of something 
like half the people of the nation will 
be gone. 

This situation will be filled with 
dynamite. It will be highly danger- 
ous. It is easily possible that at the 
close of the war there will come 
unemployment and depression far 
more serious than anything which 
was seen during the early 1930’s. 


It is not necessary for this to hap- 
pen. During the war, millions of 
people will be going’ without auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, radios, and 
other articles which they need but 
which are not being made in war- 
time. There will be a great demand 
for these things. But the question 
will be as to whether the public will 
have money enough to buy them. 
If half the people are thrown quickly 
out of jobs, they will not have the 
money to buy automobiles, refrig- 
erators, and radios, with the result 
that these and other industries can- 
not get going. If, however, the 
workers engaged in war work are 
not thrown out of their jobs too 
quickly; if the government finds 
work for them so that they will con- 
tinue to have incomes until the fac- 
tories making autos and other peace- 
time goods get going, we may pass 
safely through the dangerous post- 
war period. 


But many issues will arise as we 
pass through this period. Citizens 
should be studying these issues now. 
They should be reading such mate- 
rials as these: 


Magazines 


1. “The Conflict Between Capitalism 
and Democracy,” y Raoul de Roussy 
De Sales. The Atlantic, November 
1941. The changes which our capi- 
talist economic structure will have to 
undergo in the years ahead. The au- 
thor does not contend that capitalist 
economy in this country is finished. 
He believes that it retains great vital- 
ity, provided it is alive to the need 
for constant readjustments. 

2. “Our Foreign Commerce in Peace 
and War,” edited by Thorsten Sellin. 
The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Sep- 
tember 1940. Entire issue devoted to 
group of articles on the great impor- 
tance to our country of foresighted 
trade practices. 

3. “Economic Union and Enduring 
Peace,” The Annals, July 1941. Sug- 
gestions on the economic measures that 
must be taken by the United States 
in cooperation with other nations to 
achieve world peace and prosperity. 
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4. “The Federal Debt and the Fu- 
ture,” by Alvin H. Hansen and Guy 
Greer. Harpers, April, 1942. A forth- 
right discussion on how the govern- 
ment can use its financial position to 
direct the nation’s resources into pro- 
ductive channels. 


Pamphlets 


1. “After the War—Full Employ- 
ment,” by Alvin H. Hansen (Wash- 
ington: Supt. of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1942). Writ- 
ten for the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board by the Special Economic 
Adviser to the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, this re- 
port is based upon the argument that 
a postwar depression may be avoided 
by the planned use of the productive 
machine built up during the war. 

2. “Postwar Planning in the United 
States” (New York: Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. 1942). This report, issued 
by a well-known institute for scientific 
research in economics, deals with the 
means which may be employed to 
carry over full employment and full 
production from the war to a peace- 
time economy, as well as the steps 
America can take to provide fuller eco- 
nomic opportunities for all her citizens. 


Books 


1. Moody, Blair. Boom or Bust (New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1942). 
A book by a Washington correspond- 
ent, who discusses in a popular style 
the postwar problems of getting back 
to peacetime production without a pe- 
riod of depression. 

2. Chase, Stuart. The Road We Are 
Traveling (New York: Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. 1942). This is the first of 
six books in which one of our most 
widely known writers on economic 
subjects outlines the present course of 
the nation and discusses, the problems 
we will face after the war is over. 


3. Another danger will hang over 
us when the war is over. Even though 
we solve our own problems, there 
will be the problems of international 
settlement, the problems of making 
a peace which will be permanent. 

It will be even harder to settle 
the problems following this war than 
it would have been to settle those 
which confronted the world in 1919. 
Yet a sane, just, and lasting peace is 
not an impossibility. We can have it 
if we understand well enough the 
problems which will have to be 
handled and the conditions under 
which permanent peace may be 
achieved. It will help one to under- 
stand these problems if he will read 
such materials as the following: 


Magazines 


1. “The Economic Tasks of the Post- 
war World,” by Alvin C. Hansen and 
C. P. Kindleberger. Foreign Affairs, 
April 1942. The authors contend that 
such questions as unemployment, hous- 
ing, power projects, and expansion of 
industrial activity are as much to be 
considered in planning for an endur- 
ing peace as increased foreign trade 
and access to raw materials by every 
nation. 

2. “How to Win the Peace,” by 
Thomas Mann. Atlantic Monthly, Feb- 
ruary 1942. Viewing the present con- 
flict as a world-wide civil war, the au- 
thor .believes that permanent peace 
can be attained only when all peoples 
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recognize how dependent each nation 
is upon all the others. 

3. “The Lessons of Last Time,” by 
George Soule. Special Section, The 
New Republic, February 2, 1942. In 
a series of five articles, the author dis- 
cusses America’s role in the last war, 
the causes and aims of the present con- 
flict, and the conditions for a peacefy] 
world order. 

4. “A Warning to the Peace Plan- 4 
ners,” by C. Hartley Grattan. Harp- 
ers, January 1942. In laying their plans 
for the postwar world, the planners 
must, according to this author, take 
into account the fact that many coun- 
tries which were once largely agricul- 
tural are now highly industrialized 
and are becoming more so. 


Pamphlets 


1. “The Struggle for World Order,” 
by Vera Micheles Dean. Headline Book 
No. 32 (New York: Foreign Policy As- 
sociation). An exhaustive discussion 
of the national, political, and economic . 
rivalries that led to the war, together 
with a discussion of the problems 
which the democracies must solve in 
setting up a durable peace. 

2. “When War Ends,” edited by Er- 
nest Minor Patterson. The Annals, July 
1940 (Philadelphia: The American 
Academy of Political and Social Sei- 
ence). This entire number of The An- 
nals consists of a series of articles on 
various phases of international recon- 
struction and the establishment of 
world-wide peace. 

3. “Human Dynamite,” by Henry C. 
Wolfe. Headline Book No. 20. In this 
pamphlet the author deals with Euro- 
pean minority groups, which must be 
considered in any peace plan. 


Books 


1. Laski, Harold J. Where Do We. 
Go From Here? (New York: The 
Viking Press). The views of a Brit- 
ish liberal, who discusses the postwar 
era in terms of world-wide social revo- 
lution through democratic processes. 

2. Streit, Clarence K. Union Now 
with Britain (New York: Harper and 
Brothers). Streit’s plan for a union 
of the English-speaking countries, a8 
suggested in this and earlier brie 
is perhaps the most widely disc 
of all proposals for postwar interna- — 
tional organization. ‘ 


In studying these problems—it © 2 
training for citizenship in a highly ~ 
complex world—it is absolutely es= ~ 
sential for us, if we are to understand ~ 
the problems of peace or war, to have x 
a thorough knowledge of geography ~ 
—of locations, of peoples and theif ~ 
problems; also their relations with ~ 
other peoples. We are listing several © 
books in this field, and other sug> ~ 
gestions for reading material may 


be obtained from geography teach>” 
ers or librarians: 4 
Geographies if 

Barrows, Parker, and Parker. South= = 
ern Lands (New York: Silver Burdett” 
Co. 1938). q 

Bowman, Isaiah. The New World, 
a World Book Co~ 

8). 

Smith and Phillips. North Amert 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and © 
1940). 

Stull and Hatch. Our World To 
(Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 1938). 

Whitbeck and Williams. Econom# 
Geography of South America (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 4 



























